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1744; 294 Ann, born March 6, 1745; 295 John, born December 
31, 1747, died October, 1748; 296 Langhorne, born January 22, 
1749. 

(To be Continued.) 



BOUNDABY OP MAEYLAND. 

According to the charter of Lord Baltimore, granted June 20, 
1632, the western boundary of Maryland is a line drawn due 
north through "the first fountain" of the Potomac to the south- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania. The southern boundary runs 
from the said "first fountain" along the southern bank of the 
Potomac to Watkins' Point, on the Accomac peninsula, thence 
east to the ocean. The exact determination of these lines was 
a source of long dispute between Maryland and Virginia, and 
there is even now a suit pending between Maryland and West 
Virginia in regard to the position of the "first fountain." The 
Maryland contention is that, as the "Southern Branch" of the 
Potomac runs furthest west, the source of that branch, and not 
of the "Northern Branch," must be the initial point. A decision 
favorable to Maryland would deprive West Virginia of three or 
four counties over which Maryland has never exercised any con- 
trol, and it is not believed that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would countenance any such unnatural transfer. 

In the "battle of the books" waged over this interesting ques- 
tion, one fact in the history of the southern boundary has never 
been disclosed. When Lord Baltimore obtained his charter, the 
shores of the Potomac had been discovered to a point not far 
beyond Piscataway creek, in Maryland, and the constantly east- 
ward trend of the river had somehow occasioned the idea that 
the source of the branch on the western side known as Aquia 
creek was the farthest westward extension. A line drawn from 
the "first fountain" of Aquia creek to the Pennsylvania line 
would greatly curtail the present limits of Maryland. And yet 
that this was Lord Baltimore's conception of the extent of his 
territory is shown by a map which he sent over in 1649, and by 
records in Maryland and Virginia, which appear to have hitherto 
escaped notice. 
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It seems that about 1650 Giles Brent and his sisters, Mary 
and Margaret Brent, -who had had a troublesome life of it in 
Maryland, took a notion to settle under the firmer authority 
of Virginia on this side of the Potomac. They chose for the 
seat of their habitation a tract of land between Potomac creek 
and Aquia creek, in what is now Stafford county and in what 
was then Westmoreland county, and called their new residence 
by the suggestive name of "Peace." 

Now, peace they did not have, for Capt. William Stone, Lord 
Baltimore's Governor, in obedience to instructions sent in 1651, 
ordered his surveyors in 1653 to that region, and to protect 
himself Brent appealed to the authorities at Jamestown. The 
Governor and Council, in reply, directed the Sheriff of West- 
moreland county to take care to maintain the authority of Vir- 
ginia to the land at Aquia creek, and after this Lord Baltimore 
desisted, having doubtless by this time found out his mistake. 

The incident has some value in the present controversy between 
Maryland and West Virginia. As the fountain of the North 
Branch of the Potomac has been long the accepted initiative 
for the southern boundary of Maryland, it would be grossly 
unfair to bring the people of a portion of West Virginia under 
a new government simply because the letter of a charter granted 
two hundred and seventy-three years ago apparently suggests 
technical justification. West Virginia may plead that in matter 
of equity the intention and understanding at the time of making 
the charter should be considered, and that actual possession is 
"nine points of the law." 

Extract from a Letter, August 28, 1651, of Cecilius Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, to his Governor, Capt. William Stone. 

(Maryland Archives.) 

And for the better publication and remembrance of the Bounds be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland, and Prevention of any Controversies 
which may otherwise hereafter happen between the Inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia and those of our said Province about the same, we Require you, 
our said Lieutenant, to encourage some English as soon as you can to 
take up such Land as shall be due unto them in our said Province, by 
virtue of our Conditions of Plantation or other warrant from us Near 
to the Bounds of our said Province, according to the mappa thereof 
which we sent thither about two years since, and Accordingly to pass 
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Grants in our Name, under our Great Seal, to such as shall desire the 
same, of so much land in those parts of our said Province as shall be 
due unto them as aforesaid, especially on or Near the Bounds of our 
said Province, or that tract of Land which is commonly called the 
Eastern Shore, lying between the Bay of Chesapeake and the Sea, and 
also on or near the Bounds of our said Province, that Tract of Land 
which lyeth between the creek or Kiver that runneth by Potowmeck 
Town called in the mapp Patowmeck, and the River which runneth by 
Piscataway (called in the mapps aforesaid by the name of Piscataway) 
River, on the north, in which last tract is included, as we are informed, 
that place where Mr. Giles Brent now resides, called by him "Peace," 
and also the country called there the Doages, and for the better encour- 
agement of English, to make choice of their dividends of land, and to 
seat themselves, as in the places aforesaid, we do hereby Authorize and 
Require you, our said Lieutenant, to Grant, in our Name, under our said 
Great Seal, to any Adventurer or Planter that shall make choice of his 
dividend and seat a Plantation of English, either on the said Eastern 
Shore or on that tract of land wherein the Doages is included, as afore- 
said, 100 acres of land in any place of either of those two tracts of our 
said Province to him and his heirs forever for or in respect of Every 
Person of British or Irish descent which he shall transport from other 
parts into our said Province, &c. 

Abstract op an Order Entered in the Records of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. 

At a Quarter Court, held at James Citty ye 14th of March, 1653 : 
This day Capt. Giles Brent exhibited his petition to this court, and 
represented that being seated on the south side of Potomeck river, under 
ye authority by patent of the government of the colony of Virginia, 
nevertheless, Lord Baltimore has given instructions to his Surveyor or 
Secretary to issue out of Maryland grants for the land belonging to the 
petitioner Giles Brent, ordered that the commissioners of Westm* county, 
where the said Capt. Brent's land lieth, take care to prosecute the 
bounds and interests of this colony of Virginia. 



HUMPHEEY POPE AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 

Humphrey Pope appears as surety on a bond of John Quisen- 
berry in Eappahannock (now Eiehmond) county, dated May 
12, 1656. He obtained deed from Thomas Pope for 150 acres 
near the Clifts in Westmoreland county, February 2, 1659. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and heir-at-law of Eichard 
Hawkins, as shown by the Westmoreland records. He died 
about 1695, leaving a will which, however, is not to be found, 



